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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND ECONOMICS. 

Dr. Ingham concludes his masterly review of the his- 
tory of Political Economy with these remarkable words : 
" The solution must be at all times largely a moral one : 
it is the spiritual rather than the temporal power that is 
the natural agency for redressing or mitigating most of 
the evils associated with industrial life. . . . The only 
parties in contemporary public life who seem rightly to 
conceive or adequately to appreciate the necessities of the 
situation are those that aim, on the one hand, at the res- 
toration of the old spiritual power, or, on the other, at the 
formation of a new one." 

Many students of social and economic science will, 
doubtless, not be ready to carry their admissions so far. 
But they can scarcely fail to acknowledge that the spirit- 
ual power has been a factor of great importance in the 
development of civilization, and, therefore, of economic 
ideas and methods, and that it is likely still to be such in 
the future. Hence a study of that relationship, although 
necessarily brief and imperfect, will, it is hoped, not be 
devoid of interest. 

Pope Leo XIII., in his recent encyclical " On the Con- 
dition of Labor," naturally dwells at length on the point 
so concisely, yet so forcibly, stated by Professor Ingram, 
— that the efforts of social reformers can never succeed in 
their laudable purpose without the co-operation of religion 
and the Church. It may well be asked, What precisely 
does the pope mean by this? Just how far would he 
have church control go in the matter? That this ques- 
tion may be answered clearly, it is necessary first to show 
what the pope does not mean, how far church control 
would not go. 
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In the first place, then, let it be held for certain that 
the Catholic Church would not, if it could, turn social 
and economic conditions into a system of theocracy. 
There is no provision for theocracy in the gospel, as there 
was in Deuteronomy and Leviticus. Nor would she, if 
she could, re-establish that social system, not indeed a 
theocracy yet somewhat analogous thereto, which was 
the condition of Europe in the earliest epoch of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Then the Church had necessarily to civilize as 
well as to Christianize the tribes of barbarians. It was 
essentially an initial condition of the peoples of Europe, 
the childhood of their civilization. Such a condition has 
since existed in the Catholic Indian missions of Paraguay 
and elsewhere. But it is only in that earliest stage of 
popular development that such a system could be useful 
or justifiable. Human society, like every human individ- 
ual, must pass through the tutelage of childhood before 
reaching the independence of manhood. But childhood 
and tutelage are meant only for manhood and indepen- 
dence. They are initial and transient conditions, and can 
no more subsist in society than in the individual. And a 
reversion to them, when maturity has been reached, would 
be as preposterous in the one as in the other. The Catho- 
lic Church contemplates or desires no such folly. Every 
such assertion — and the assertion has often been made — 
is an appeal to unreasonable credulity, which can only 
provoke a smile in any intelligent Catholic or in any im- 
partial thinker. 

Neither does the pope mean that the Catholic Church 
has any system of economics which she would wish to 
impose upon the nations of the earth, or which she would 
even recommend to them. The school of political econ- 
omy now passing away is commonly charged with having 
held that economics were, like mathematics, an a priori 
science altogether, and that the formation of a complete 
system was simply a deductive process. The Catholic 
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Church has never viewed the matter so. She has had the 
experience of all the ages of modern history, and it has 
shown her, what the " historical school " of political econ- 
omy have of late been trying to make clear, that economic 
conditions depend on social and political conditions, and 
modify themselves with the constant modifications of the 
latter. Even doctrinaires have abandoned the hope of 
formulating an economic system which would suit always 
and everywhere. The Church never entertained so chi- 
merical a notion. She has principles to teach which 
should underlie and animate systems in all their inevi- 
table modifications ; but she has no system to offer as the 
perfection of economic conditions or as a panacea for all 
social ills. 

And here it is well to note the remarkable fact that, 
while she has shown herself in all ages ready and fruitful 
in meeting every need of suffering humanity with her 
wonderful array of organizations of charity and zeal, yet 
even these have, as a rule, not been devised by the Church's 
authority. They have been, in nearly every case, the work 
of individual initiative. They have been the spontaneous 
outgrowth of the spirit of Christianity in individual men 
or women who saw the need of the time, were impelled by 
the spirit of Christ in them to devote themselves to sup- 
plying it, were freely joined in the good work by others 
animated like themselves, and so built up the orders of 
charity with which the Catholic Church has covered the 
world. It was her spirit that prompted them, her author- 
ity that approved them and saw to the wisdom of their 
rules, her fostering care that developed them to their full 
usefulness; but their inception has sprung from the per- 
fect freedom of individual perception of needs and individ- 
ual devotedness in supplying them. She has given the 
principles ; she imparts the spiritual power : the system 
has, it may be said, formed itself. 

From the fact that the Catholic Church offers the world 
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ethical and religious principles which, she maintains, ought 
to regulate all economic systems, it is quite evident that 
she repudiates the school of economics which, under vari- 
ous names and forms, has been substantially the same 
during the past two centuries ; namely, the school of un- 
limited freedom, or rather license, of contract, — the mean- 
ing given by it to the greatly distorted and misused 
principle of laissez-faire. The fundamental idea of that 
school, as exposed by competent authors, has been "the 
economic man," a being influenced by two motives only, 
— to acquire wealth and to avoid exertion, a "money- 
making animal," — with its correlative notion that politi- 
cal economy is " the calculus of pleasure and pain." Its 
openly avowed principle and motive of action has been 
"selfish gain," which, it asserted, was the best guarantee 
of gain to the community also. It was thus a system 
avowedly without heart and without ethics. No wonder 
that it has regarded the workingmen, in the strong lan- 
guage of the pope, as " mere instruments for making 
money," "chattels to make money by, merely so much 
muscle or physical power." No wonder that it has 
worked out the conditions under which humanity is now 
groaning, and for whose remedy governments and social 
reformers are seeking so anxiously. 

" The Manchester School is gone," says Rae ; * and few 
there are to mourn its departure. And why? Because, 
some will answer, it was based on a wrong notion of 
wealth and of the best means for its attainment. Be- 
cause, all reflective minds must acknowledge, it was based 
on a wrong notion of humanity, on a false philosophy of 
human nature, of human rights and duties, of the moral 
principles which should control the relations between man 
and man. The effort has, indeed, been made to divorce 
economics from ethics. Writers of distinction have de- 
clared that political economy was not a science of right 

* Contemporary Socialism, p. 308 
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and wrong, but a science of utility. Far more truly does 
De Laveleye say : " It is in the code of morality that eco- 
nomic laws have their roots. . . . The good, which is the 
object of morals, and the useful, which is the object of 
political economy, though not to be confounded, are insep- 
arable."* 

Nay, the writers who have the farthest removed politi- 
cal economy from what the civilized world understands 
by ethics have done so in the name of a system of ethics 
springing from a philosophy of their own. To understand 
this, we must look back to the origin of the school of eco- 
nomics for which the world is now seeking a substitute. 
Thus to get at the very root of the system is the only way 
to rightly understand its nature and its defects, and to see 
where the remedy is really to be found. 

It is easy to trace back its pedigree from Smith to 
Hume, from Hume to Locke, from Locke to Hobbes. 

During the first half of the seventeenth century Hobbes 
was the chief embodiment of the spirit which formed the 
critical school of philosophy, destined to wield for more, 
than two centuries a tremendous influence on human 
thought and action. Starting with the principle of indi- 
vidualism then fermenting in the mind of Europe, this 
school carried it fearlessly to its legitimate conclusions. 
Its development was in many countries hindered or de- 
flected by conservative notions and influences of various 
kinds. Hobbes was independent of them all. He pushed 
his premises to their consequences with fearless honesty, 
and wrought them into a complete system of metaphysics, 
morals, religion, and law. In metaphysics the principle of 
individualism, basing all knowledge on individual sensa- 
tions, eventuated in boldly professed materialism. Morals, 
starting from the premises of materialism and individual- 
ism, reduced good and evil to personal pleasure and pain, 
and transformed right and wrong and duty into the attain- 

* Eliments d'Economie Politique, 1. 1, c. 2. 
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ment of personal comfort and advantage and the avoid- 
ance of personal discomfort and disadvantage. Religion 
vanished in absolute scepticism, or lingered only as an 
instrument of restraint in the hands of government. 
Every man being intent on his own comfort and advan- 
tage as against every other man, life is a warfare and the 
world a battle-field. Government and law are, therefore, 
a necessity to keep the peace ; and they should be absolute 
in their control of life in all its departments, in order to 
hold universal selfishness within safe bounds. 

Very few of the followers of Hobbes have had the 
brutal honesty of their master. Locke held substantially 
the same metaphysical principles, and developed a system 
of individual sensationalism, but shrunk from openly pro- 
fessing its logical consequences, materialism and scepti- 
cism. His moral principles were as utilitarian as those of 
Hobbes, but his goodness of heart withheld him from 
carrying them to the same harsh conclusions, and caused 
him to demand more freedom for individual action and to 
limit governmental control within narrower bounds. 

Hume began at the same starting-point, and was bolder 
than Locke, though not so outspoken as Hobbes, in the 
development of his principles. Reducing all knowledge 
to the impressions of the individual mind, and seeing no 
criterion for their value, be accepts scepticism absolutely. 
Scepticism in metaphj-sics demands scepticism in religion. 
He was logical, therefore, in warmly congratulating Gib- 
bon on his Decline and Fall of tlie Roman Empire, per- 
haps the most insidious attack ever made on the Christian 
religion. Morality must share the fate of metaphysical 
certitude and of religion. He unhesitatingly teaches that 
its basis and motive is utility; that the right or wrong of 
actions must be decided by the useful or pernicious con- 
sequences resulting from them. He very naturally found 
a congenial spirit in Rousseau. 

Adam Smith was an intimate associate of Hume. Be- 
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fore he developed his theory of economics, he was for 
several years professor of logic, natural theology, and 
ethics; and it was in these studies that he found the prin- 
ciples of his Wealth of Nations. His starting-point, like 
that of his predecessors, is the principle of individualism. 
His motive of human action is personal gain. But instead 
of developing this, as Hobbes did, into a struggle for ex- 
istence and supremacy which would iill the world with 
warfare, he held the more comforting thesis that the 
endeavor for private gain was the best source of public 
utility ; and, instead of vesting government with dictato- 
rial powers for the preservation of the peace, he wished 
government to leave individual economic endeavor abso- 
lutely unrestrained, as the surest way to general pros- 
perity. With Quesnay and the French physiocrats, he 
believed that the " law of nature " would make all indi- 
vidual strivings redound to the common good. Time has 
applied to the theory the only moral test admitted by 
Hume and his followers, and has proved it wrong. The 
right solution of the great problem demands other moral 
factors, which they did not take into account, and which, 
in fact, their initial principles excluded. 

Bentham was a disciple of Hume and Helvetius, the 
latter as outspoken a materialist as Hobbes. Naturally, 
he, too, made utility the only rule of human action, the 
only basis of morals, government, and law. But, happily 
inconsistent with the absolute individualism which such 
a philosophy supposes, he took as his test of right and 
wrong "the greatest good of the greatest number." It 
was an unconscious groping towards better ethics and 
sounder philosophy. 

John Stuart Mill was carefully trained in the same 
school of sensationalism, materialism, scepticism, and 
utilitarianism. His whole nature was antagonistic to his 
training; but he never succeeded in casting off its influ- 
ence, and thus his mental life grew into one of the most 
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singular and sad psychological studies which the history 
of our race presents. He held to utilitarianism, but his 
heart made him repudiate the selfish aim which the logic 
of his predecessors had proved to be the starting-point of 
the system. He poured forth his hopes and longings for 
a coming social state in which men would find a sufficient 
motive for action in the welfare of the race. And yet he 
so despaired of its realization through any principles fur- 
nished by the atheism which was his first postulate that 
he was forced to commit himself to a theory of commun- 
ism, in which the coercive and directive power of the 
State should drill human life into some endurable phase 
of the struggle for existence. The cure and the result 
demanded other principles and other influences than those 
which he thus despairingly invoked. 

The economic man was the outcome of a false philoso- 
phy. The economic and social organization of which he 
was the unit has been proved by results to be bad for 
human welfare. The remedy is not to be sought, with 
Mill, in communism, but in a return to a true philosophy, 
to a right notion of morals and of man, based on a right 
notion of God. To accomplish this is the only aim of the 
Catholic Church. She knows well that, if human conduct 
will but take the philosophy of Christ for its guide, human 
relationships and economic conditions will soon become 
what they ought to be. And she is convinced that, short 
of this, no remedy for human ills and no guarantee for 
human welfare is possible. 

The answer that will be made to this is obvious. It 
will be said that the economic man, man as viewed by the 
science of economics, is by no means meant to be a sub- 
stitute for, nor to be independent of, the Christian man, 
man as viewed by religion. But, it will be asserted, as 
the science of economics is distinct from the science of 
religion, so the view of man as related to the one is, and 
has a right to be, distinct from the view of man as related 
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to the other. No one, probably, has stated this better 
than Perry : " But let us add here, once for all, the grand 
truth that Political Economy does not cover the entire 
relations between employers and employed, and between 
buyers and sellers generally : it covers perfectly their eco- 
nomical relations, — the relations between buyers and 
sellers as such ; but morality and religion have additional 
but not incompatible words to utter when this science 
becomes silent : mutual forbearance and concession, mut- 
ual affection and helpfulness, are duties enforced by 
higher considerations than those of gain" * 

But it is a great mistake to suppose, as this seems to sup- 
pose, that, in mapping out the activities and motives of 
human life, the economic, though not excluding the moral 
and religious, may yet be considered distinct from them, 
they having a voice only when economic science becomes 
silent. Our Creator will assuredly not indorse any such 
parcelling out of the activities and motives of his creat- 
ures ; for it is unquestionably his will that all their rela- 
tions with one another should be ruled throughout by their 
relation with their common Father ; that is, by religion. 
Christianity can assuredly not indorse it, for her rule is and 
must be that enunciated by Saint Paul : " Whatsoever 
ye do, in word or in work, all things do ye in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God the Father 
through him." Religion that does not animate and rule 
the whole of life, the whole of its relations and activities, 
is hypocrisy and a sham. De Laveleye is right in saying 
that the laws of economics have their very roots in morals, 
that the objects of the two, though not identical, are in- 
separable. And what he says of economics and morals is 
just as true of economics and religion ; for by morals we 
mean the science of duty towards self, towards the neigh- 
bor, and towards God. And this is religion, — natural re- 
ligion, into which the spirit and the grace of Christ are 
breathed, to make it divine. 

* Political Economy, chap. v. 
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Our Declaration of Independence placed our political 
and social system on its true basis, by founding it on the 
"inalienable rights bestowed on man by his Creator." 
The very same must be the basis of sound economics. 
Without the Creator, man has no inalienable rights, — 
none but his modicum of strength, which must go down 
before greater strength in the struggle for existence ; and 
he must expect from his fellow-man no consideration but 
what self-interest prompts. As Perry says, '■ It is not a 
question of duty, but of gain." This is the system we 
have been examining, and which, experience has shown, 
will not work. But with the Creator man has inalienable 
rights which every fellow-creature must respect. Thus 
mutual duties spring spontaneously from human rights, 
and both from our relation to our Creator. This is the 
system offered by religion, the only system which the 
Catholic Church desires to see established among men, 
and that solely for their good. The light of reason, the 
facts of experience, and the genius of America unite in 
proclaiming it correct. 

And this indicates another tendency no less mistaken 
and harmful ; namely, the tendency to divorce the princi- 
ples of economics from the principles of politics and the 
control of government. There is unquestionably too 
much truth in the saying that " the world is too much 
governed." Tacitus was certainly right when he penned 
the maxim: " Ubi plurimse leges, ibi pessima respublica." 
No intelligent student of history will deny that the ma- 
nipulation of economics by " paternal " governments went 
to such an extreme under the Mercantile System that the 
reaction of laissez-faire was inevitable and necessary. But 
neither can any impartial thinker deny that the assertion 
of individual independence in economic arrangements may 
also go to extremes, that the exemption of personal rights 
in such matters from governmental control may be pushed 
to lengths seriously detrimental to the social welfare and 
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demanding the intervention of the social authority. Facts 
all the world over are abundantly proving this to-day. On 
this point Perry wrote : " The points of contact [between 
economics and government] we concede: the asserted juris- 
diction and control we deny. Self-interest, which is the 
motive power in exchange, while at a few points it accepts 
the help, will not at other points tolerate the interference, 
of government."* This one-sided arrangement in behalf 
self-interest the nations of the world are now repudiat- 
ing. Economic justice lias two sides to her balance, and 
governments have to see that fair play is given to both. 

Ages ago Aristotle showed that ethics, economics, and 
politics are cognate branches of social science, distinct, but 
inseparable, and intimately acting each upon the others. 
When J.-B. Say wrote, " The wealth of a nation is abso- 
lutely independent of its political organization," he was 
evidently blinded to reason and facts by the influences of 
a school. Far more truly did Montesquieu write, "A 
country is prosperous not by reason of its fertility, but by 
reason of its liberty." The history of our own country 
supplies numerous striking illustrations of the intimate 
connection between ethics, economics, and politics. We 
need glance at but a few. 

For years after the achievement of independence the 
States could not agree upon a constitution. It is well 
known that economic considerations forced them at last 
to an agreement, and had great weight in determining the 
character of the Constitution. 

At that time both the ethical and the political principles 
of the American people were adverse to slavery, and 
numerous societies for its abolition existed in the South. 
The invention of the cotton-gin gave slave labor a new 
economic value, and the manacles of the slave were 
riveted hopelessly. Later on the struggle for political 
supremacy in the Territories led to the Civil War; eman- 

* Political Economy, chap. ii. 4. 
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cipation became a war necessity ; politics abolished sla- 
very ; its abolition has revolutionized both social and 
economic conditions in the South, greatly to the South's 
advantage, and the economic conditions of the North are 
beginning to feel the change profoundly, and, some would 
say, disastrously. 

Hamilton and the Federalists advocated protection on 
political grounds, that there might be formed privileged 
classes attached by motives of interest to a strong central 
government. Jefferson and the anti-Federalists opposed it 
for the very same reason. The economic needs of the 
Western Territories, quite as much as the reaction against 
the " alien and sedition laws," gave the ascendency to the 
Jeffersonians. The general blockade during the War of 
1812 forced a development of home manufactures. Eco- 
nomic considerations then demanded protection. And 
now, quite independently of political or economic schools, 
or of selfish considerations, the ethical sense of a large 
portion of the American people calls for such measure 
of protection as shall keep American labor from being 
brought into competition with the underpaid labor of 
certain foreign countries. 

These facts suffice to show that just as man, whether in 
his private or in his social life, cannot rightly permit his 
motives of self-interest to stand even for a moment inde- 
pendent of the principles of morality and religion, so 
human society cannot rightly or safely admit any system 
of things which is not based on the intimate relations 
and interdependence of ethics, economics, and politics. 
Extremes on either side are, as we have seen, erroneous 
and pernicious. To find the golden mean is not easy, but 
only in proportion to its attainment can true prosperity 
be reached and maintained. Washington meant as much 
when he warned our country in his farewell address 
against hoping that her liberties and prosperity could be 
maintained without public morality or morality without 
religion. 
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The constant aim of the Christian Church since her 
divine Blunder sent her forth to her work has been to 
bring about this synthesis and harmony of the religious, 
the ethical, the economic, and the political elements in the 
life of mankind. Her social system may be summed up 
in the following principles : — 

First, the universal Fatherhood of God. This is the 
source of human dignity and human rights. The rights 
of man are " inalienable " ; that is, beyond the power of 
man to take away, because they are not bestowed by man, 
but by the Creator. 

Second, the universal brotherhood of men. This follows 
necessarily from the first. It is placed in clearer light 
and on a higher level by the mystery of the Incarnation, 
in which Christ makes all men not only his brethren, but 
his members, and members one of another. This is the 
source of human duties to one another. 

From these two great facts flow the two great precepts 
of the love of God and the love of the neighbor, which 
must be the mainspring of all human activity. 

Third, the universal interdependence and mutual obli- 
gations of the members of human society. All are agents 
of the providence of God. Whoever have more than 
others of power or talents or wealth are bound to be to 
others " stewards of the manifold bounty of God." 

Fourth, the special right of the poor and the working 
classes not only to justice and charity, but also to respect, 
because of their special relation to Jesus Christ, who vol- 
untarily chose to be poor and to be the carpenter of 
Nazareth. By this the Church meant no system of level- 
ling equality. She knew that inequalities are inevitable, 
and that it was by the interaction of inequalities that the 
motion and progress of society was to be secured. She 
no more thought of bringing all down to the level of the 
poor than of lifting all up to the level of the rich. With 
her divine Master, she taught not that riches are an evil 
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in themselves, but that they are a danger to their possess- 
ors, because of the too common tendency on their part to 
forget that they must hold riches not as if they were their 
own, but as " stewards of the bounty of God." If they 
bear this in mind and act accordingly, then even the rich 
can be " poor in spirit," and have the double blessing of 
both detachment and beneficence. 

Fifth, the divine authority of enlightened conscience, as 
arbiter of right and wrong in human dealings. It is the 
voice of the natural law which flows from the eternal law 
of divine wisdom and love ; and the justice of the eternal 
Lawgiver is its sanction. 

Sixth, the divine authority of civil government and law, 
for the protection of human rights, the repression of in- 
justice, and the furtherance of human welfare. It was no 
longer the individual that existed for the State, but the 
State existed for the individual, the only reason of gov- 
ernment being the welfare of the governed. But individ- 
uals are bound to co-operate for the common weal, and 
individual convenience and gain must often yield to the 
public good. 

Seventh, that as all things come from God, so all things 
must make for God or be referred to God, as the Begin- 
ning and the End of all perfection and of all happiness. 
These seven principles constituted a new system, of civili- 
zation, a new organization of all social conditions. This 
system may well be termed the individualism of Jesus 
Christ. It was the very opposite of the absolute central- 
ism which was the essence of Csesarism. Naturally, there- 
fore, Cfesarism strove to crush it. But Ctesarism was 
wrong ; and, after a struggle of three centuries, right pre- 
vailed over might, and the great pagan colossus crumbled 
and passed away, leaving Christianity to shape the life of 
the world.* 

*See Allies's Formation of Christendom ; Kurth's Origines de la Civilisation 
Moderne. 
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The old system rested on war and slavery. Against 
the universal tendency to war the spirit of the Prince of 
Peace gradually introduced arbitration as the means 
to settle quarrels, thus turning attention and endeavor 
towards the arts of peace. And, as Perry has well ex- 
pressed it : " Little by little the new faith took the life 
out of slavery. It came to the slave, and said, Thou art 
the Lord's freeman ; it came to the master, and said, 
Thou art the Lord's servant; and it came to both alike, 
and said, Ye are brethren. As a rule, the Christian 
Church has always and everywhere been a foe to human 
bondage." Thus, as the ages went on, slavery melted 
into serfdom, and serfdom into freedom. In every part of 
the world the process has been resisted by cupidity, as we 
saw above that it was in our own country. Slowly, there- 
fore, the great transformation has been accomplished ; but 
upon us has been conferred the happiness of beholding its 
perfect attainment in our own days. In the year 1888, 
when Leo XIII. was celebrating the Golden Jubilee of 
his priesthood, Dom Pedro sent him the proclamation by 
which he emancipated all the slaves in Brazil. The noble- 
hearted pope declared that, among all the jubilee gifts 
which came to him from every corner of the world, this 
was incomparably the most welcome ; and his heart ex- 
ulted to know that at last it could be said that from end 
to end of Christendom not a single human being was held 
in slavery. The crusade against the slave-trade now being 
led by Leo XIII. and Cardinal Lavigerie gives promise of 
soon extirpating the nefarious institution from the entire 
face of the earth. 

One of the most characteristic fruits of the new system 
was the spontaneous formation of associations for all pur- 
poses of utility and beneficence. During the period of 
transition from serfdom to the free communes of the 
Middle Ages, the chaotic condition of labor was greatly 
relieved by the Franciscan and Dominican confraternities 
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everywhere formed among the people. These religious 
confraternities sprang naturally from the free and demo- 
cratic tendencies of the times, and owed to it the demo- 
cratic spirit of their constitutions. To these was largely 
due the inspiration of the artisans' guilds subsequently 
formed, which organized labor in a manner quite suited 
to the social conditions then existing, though not at all 
fit for the conditions of modern times. With the guilds 
were associated institutions of charity, springing up to 
meet every human need. 

Thus the tendency was steadily in the direction of per- 
fect freedom of industry, under the control only of the 
spirit and law of Christ, which the apostle truly calls " the 
law of liberty." But, owing to the resistance which the 
human, alas ! too commonly opposes to the divine, social 
progress frequently has had to force its way by revolu- 
tions. These ordinarily go to extremes, and for a time 
seem to work only havoc ; but the hand of Providence 
eventually brings things back to equilibrium, and the net 
result is an advance. Thus, when it might have been ex- 
pected that the industrial system of the world would have 
reached its normal development according to Christ's law 
of liberty, the spirit of grasping Csesarism on the part of 
governments, and of proud self-seeking and self-assertion 
on the part of the powerful and wealthy, brought on that 
angry shaking off of all control which culminated in what 
we may call the individualism of the Revolution. 

This has shown itself to be an individualism very differ- 
ent from the individualism of Christ. It had its birth in 
English Deism, grew into the system of laissez-faire, 
reached its awful culmination in the Reign of Terror and 
the Paris Commune, and now comes back to the starting- 
point of its vicious circle in the State Socialism so vehe- 
mently urged at present. This false individualism has 
rejected every one of the six principles of the individualism 
of Christ. Instead of the paternity of God, it knows only 
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the forces of nature. Instead of the brotherhood of men, 
it has only the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the fittest. Instead of agents of God's providence and 
stewards of his bounty, it sees in the wealthy and power- 
ful, through the eyes of the bourgeoisie, men with absolute 
right to use their possessions as they please, and, through 
the eyes of the proletariat, robbers who must be stripped 
of their possessions for the common good. Instead of the 
comforting and elevating influence of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, it has spread among the poor and laboring 
classes the disastrous influences of irreligion and immo- 
rality. By the mouths of its foremost philosophers, it pro- 
claims that conscience is nothing but the accumulation of 
experiences as to utility, and that, once more, all individ- 
ual activities must be seized upon and merged, as in 
Sparta, into the strictly organized and rigidly drilled ac- 
tion of the commonwealth. Thus do extremes meet. No 
wonder that the world, after two centuries of experience 
of the system in all its forms, is repudiating it as perni- 
cious and anxiously seeking a substitute. 

That substitute must be the universal and complete 
restoration of the individualism of Christ, the reorganiza- 
tion of the world's social and industrial conditions in con- 
formity with Christ's "law of liberty." Gradually to lead 
up to this has been the constant aim of Catholic agitators 
for social reform in Europe during the past half-century. 
Nothing beyond the barest indication of their methods 
will here be possible. 

Their first object has been the formation of a correct 
public opinion by the discussion of social and economic 
questions in Catholic congresses. These assemblies have 
been regularly held for over thirty years in Germany, and 
attained great renown and influence through the abilities 
and zeal at first of men like Bishop von Kettler of May- 
ence, a true hero of reform, and his able associates, Mou- 
fang, Winterer, and Kolping, and later of Windhorst and 
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the other leaders of the Catholic Centre. Belgium was 
the first to imitate the example of Germany. M. Ducpe- 
tiaux, Inspector-General of Prisons and Charitable Insti- 
tutions, was the moving spirit of the Catholic congresses 
of Malines, which were international in character and be- 
came celebrated throughout the world. France was the 
first to hold a Catholic congress with social questions forits 
special object. It was held in 1854, through the initiative 
of the A r iscount Armand de Melun.* Similar assemblies 
have since been frequently held in Paris, Angers, and else- 
where. The most noteworthy have been the international 
social congresses held at Liege in Belgium in 1886, 1887, 
and 1890. Catholic congresses have likewise been fre- 
quently held in Italy, Spain, and Portugal for the discus- 
sion of religious, educational, social, and industrial ques- 

tions.f 

Kindred to these congresses have been the annual meet- 
ings of Catholic jurisconsults, of Catholic workmen, and 
others held in Germany, France, and Belgium. 

Within the wide circle of these assemblies have grown 
up schools and associations of various names for the study 
of social and economic questions, each having usually 
a review for an organ. Among the many men distin- 
guished both by social position and by literary ability who 
have done and are doing noble work in this way, it will 
suffice to mention the celebrated Le Play, founder of the 
" Ecole de la Paix Sociale," whose disciples rank among 
the best economic writers in France to-day, and Count 
Albert de Mun, who, as representative in the Chamber of 
Deputies, has for fifteen years stood in the very front rank 
of those who are striving to point out to France the path 
of future prosperity, which a return to the principles 
of Christian civilization can alone insure.^ He is the 

* Vie du Vic. de Melun, par M. Baunard, p. 307. 

tFor details, see De Laveleye, Le Socialisme Contemporain, p. 134; 
Claudio Jarmet, Le Socialisme de VKtat et la Reforme Sociale, chap. viii. 

t See Discours du C. Albert de Mun, 2 vols. 
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founder of the " Cercles d'Ouvriers Catholiques,'" the 
organ of which was, till lately, the review called L7 Asso- 
ciation Catholique, in whose issue of January 15th of this 
year is an article from his pen, reviewing the aims and 
methods of Catholic endeavor for social reform in France. 

Their first object was to extort from the government 
the restoration of the right of freedom of association for 
workingmen. One of the first acts of the Revolution was 
to abolish this right in 1791, to confiscate the funds of all 
such corporations then existing, and, under plea of the 
public safety, to interdict all assemblies of workmen. 
After persistent efforts, in which the Count de Mun was 
leader, this law was substantially abolished in 1884. Since 
then France has been covered with workingmen's associa- 
tions of various kinds, among which the Catholic associa- 
tions aim both at securing the just rights of the laboring 
classes by associated endeavor, and at delivering them from 
the tyranny of irreligion which has been for a century 
past robbing them of Christian morality and domestic 
happiness. Interesting details concerning these asso- 
ciations are given in Claudio Jannet's book above men- 
tioned and in the regular issues of L' Association Catho- 
lique, as well as in various other similar publications, 
among which it suffices to mention La Reforme Sociale, 
organ of the school of Le Play ; La Science Sociale, of the 
same school ; La Revue Catholique des Institutions et du 
Droit, of the Association of Catholic Jurisconsults ; the 
acts of the various congresses ; and the splendid Dic- 
tionary of Political Economy QStaats-Lexicon), published 
by Herder, which is a worthy evidence of the zeal for 
social reform animating the Catholics of Germany. 

Side by side with these trades-unions and associations 
of workingmen have gone on the beneficent labors of the 
associations of charity, both among laymen and among the 
consecrated religious, which can alone solace those innu- 
merable ills of suffering humanity which associations of 
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self-protection are powerless to remedy or to reach. 
Chief among these may well be mentioned the world-wide 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which immortalizes the 
name of the good and learned Ozanam, and whose confer- 
ences are now looking after the poor and suffering in 
nearly every parish in the world. No one in America 
needs to be told of the angelic work of the Sisters of 
Charity, the Little Sisters of the Poor, and the myriads 
of consecrated servants of Christ who under various names 
strive to meet and supply every need of humanity. One 
of the sweetest chapters in economic reform is the work 
of the Little Sisters of the Workingmen, who to-day are 
the guardian angels of the factories and factory towns in 
many parts of France. Jules Simon has well summed up 
this subject in the following lines : " The Catholic Church 
has taken as her starting-point the words of Christ con- 
cerning the poor ; and there is no sort of good work in 
which she has not been engaged and is not engaged 
to-day, giving food and clothing to the poor, care to the 
sick, consolation to the afflicted, shelter to the aged and 
infirm, education to the children. This is simple justice 
which we must pay, and which we pay ungrudgingly, to the 
Church and her members. Even in the midst of dominant 
scepticism the respect for the Sisters of Charity remains 
the same that it was in the days of St. Vincent de Paul." * 
But the majority of workers for social reform have been 
convinced that all volunteer efforts would fall short unless 
aided by legislative reform, wisely framed and gradually 
applied. Catholics have differed, just as political parties 
do in our country, as to how far legislative action in the 
matter is justifiable and desirable. This the Count de 
Mun states at length in the article above referred to. But 
the teachings of Leo XIII. , in his recent encyclical, in 
favor of wisely limited and carefully guarded but evi- 
dently necessary legislative intervention, will go far 
towards securing unity of view and action in this respect. 

* Jules Simon, Le Travail, chap. v. 
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It is a fact worthy of note that the International Confer- 
ence on social topics recently held in Berlin was first pro- 
jected by Swiss Catholics as an International Conference to 
be held at Berne. On the 1st of May, 1889, Leo XIII. sent, 
through Mgr. Jacobini, Secretary of the Propaganda, a 
letter to M. Decurtins, deputy of the Swiss Federal Parlia- 
ment, strongly commending the proposed international con- 
ference, and insisting on the importance of social reform. 
Six months later, through the intervention of the Emperor 
William II., the conference was transferred to Berlin. It 
has, under the emperor's patronage, given the key-note to 
German social legislation since that day ; and measures 
which the Catholic Centre, in common with their brethren 
in France, had long been urging in vain, are now receiv- 
ing some attention from the government. These concern 
chiefly the labor of women and of children in factories, rest 
from labor on Sunday, insurance of working people against 
accidents, beneficial and saving-fund societies, and hygienic 
provisions as to factories and the dwellings of the working 
classes. It is simple justice to remark that the Catholic 
government of Belgium has done more, in recent years, 
for the relief of the working classes in all these respects 
than any other government in Europe. 

Indications now point to the early need of legis- 
lative action in regard both to wages and hours of work. 
Labor associations of every kind have long been striving 
to settle these questions, especially by means of strikes. 
But statistics seem to show that the results of this method 
have, on the whole, been detrimental to the working 
classes themselves, as well as to the public peace and pros- 
perity. Hence the growing conviction among Catholics 
and in the world at large that, both for the interest of 
labor and of capital, and to hinder rude shocks to industry, 
to commercial confidence, and to public prosperity, gov- 
ernments must take the matter in hand. Here, again, it is 
manifest how necessary it is that the adjustment of these 
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industrial conditions should be kept from the chicanery of 
party politics, and should be regulated, not merely by the 
force of supply and demand, but by the social principles 
given to human society by the Christian religion. And 
it grows daily more evident that the readjustment, in order 
to go to the very root of the evils engendered by abso- 
lutely unrestrained and heartless competition, and by the 
arbitrary power of productive combination, must be ef- 
fected not merely by national, but by international legis- 
lation. 

In this brief sketch of so immense a subject it has been 
deemed unnecessary to advert to the part taken in the 
Christian adjustment of labor difficulties by Cardinal Man- 
ning in England and Cardinal Gibbons in America. Liv- 
ing, as they do, in countries where both governments and 
people are freer than elsewhere to adjust social and eco- 
nomic conditions according to the dictates of Christianity 
and of good sense, they have proved themselves worthy 
leaders in the great social movement which is manifestly 
destined to profoundly influence the shape of human society 
in the future. To the outcome of the social modifications 
now in progress the world may look forward without fear, 
if they are but guided and moulded in public and in 
private action by a political economy which will have for 
its initial and dominant idea not wealth, but MAN ; and 
not man the mere outgrowth of the forces of nature, but 
man the child of the wisdom and the love of God. 

John J. Keane. 
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